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I. Introduction 

In an interview with PBS in 2012, David Graeber, the anthropologist and author of 
Debt: The First 5000 Years, stated, "A loan is just a promise... Most people do not consider a 
contract that you have to take to be the same as a contract that you freely enter into... An educa- 
tional contract for example: if you want a job in healthcare in America, you have to have a col- 
lege education. It's not like someone just decided to go to college... Unless you happen to be rich 
(Solman, 2012)." 

I found this interview to be particularly salient while researching the economic state of 
the library science degree. As a professional masters of science, upholding the degree is essential 
to the current status quo: 84% of library jobs in the United States require a masters degree, 13% 
require a bachelors, and 2% require an associates degree (“Librarians,” ONET, n.d.). The masters 
degree is considered an essential part of library education, and yet its economic and time cost is 
barely discussed in the literature. 

At the time of this writing, the national student loan debt is $1.3 trillion and rising, com- 
prising 10% of the total national debt. The cost of education is the fastest rising cost in the coun- 
try, and political candidates call for free public education as students keep borrowing at rapid 
rates, graduating with an average undergraduate debt of $30,000 in most of the country (Student 
Loan Debt and Housing Report, 2015). 

Undergraduate debt is surely a burden, but reports show that America's student debt prob- 
lem may have more to do with expensive graduate degrees than undergraduate degrees (Delisle, 


2014). While college tuition costs are slowing, the cost of the graduate degree has been consis- 
tently on the rise as more credentialed students enter the workforce, graduating with massive 
sums of crippling debt. 40% of the national student loan debt is estimated to finance graduate 
degrees and the masters of science degree comprises 18% of total borrowing with a median 
number of $50,400. These numbers are steadily rising, up nearly 30% since 2004. The percent- 
age of masters of science within this median debt range is up to 60%. The number of students 
borrowing more than $40,000 for their masters and undergraduate degrees more than doubled 
between 2003-2012. In addition, three quarters of all graduate degrees are masters degrees, and 
though graduate students make up only 14% of the total student population, 34% of total student 
loan amounts go to graduate education (College Board. "Cumulative Debt for Undergraduate and 
Graduate Studies over Time," 2012). For students who have borrowed more than $120,000, up to 
80% of their total debt is usually due to graduate studies, and across the board for students with 
any debt, the vast majority of it can be expected to be due to their graduate education (College 
Board. "Composition of Cumulative Undergraduate and Graduate Debt of 2011-2012 Graduate 
Students," 2012). 

Enter the Masters of Library Science (MLS), that stalwart piece of paper that affixes the 
all-important three letters to the end of nearly 5500 names per year (Bonfield, 2012). While ad- 
ministrators consider the issues with the degree to be in its content, ("Let's teach all the librarians 
to code!") I would like to explore how graduate institutions can assist their students by restruc- 
turing their programs to help students locate better financial aid and find more success in jobs 
that help them pay off their debt. The MLS is currently considered an impassable gatekeeper 
within the profession; without the degree, library workers are stuck in limbo as paraprofessionals 


or otherwise underpaid and undervalued. Many participants in the survey conducted for this pa- 
per described this feeling as a Catch-22, claiming, "I can't get the job without the degree, and I 
can’t get the degree without the sacrifice." Indeed, survey respondents echoed the state of the 
field, and while nearly 95% of respondents were employed, many were part time. 

However, I found a surprising amount of hope among the librarians I spoke to in 32 inter- 
views, and many of the less debt-afflicted repeatedly described themselves as "lucky." Most li- 
brarians loved their jobs, and described their work as meaningful and important. Survey data re- 
ported that while student debt appeared to be on the rise, the state of debt in library science de- 
grees is possibly not as grim as the self-selecting group of qualitative interviewees would lead 
me to believe. Perhaps most surprisingly, much of the data from the survey appeared to echo the 
findings of other quantitative studies I found, in particular the New America Foundation's 2014 
report, with overall debt burdens and concerns hitting their peak from 2012-2016 and decreasing 
slightly among matriculated students. 

Though total debt burdens appear to be decreasing, the degree likely acts as a barrier that 
keeps marginalized voices out, and these interviews are indicative of that barrier: Out of nearly 
seventy qualitative interviews, all but three people identified as white. The AFLCIO's Depart- 
ment of Professional Employees reports that 26% of all library technicians and assistants are es- 
timated to be people of color, as opposed to 14% of all professional librarians. Only 6-8% of li- 
brary assistants and technicians have masters degrees as opposed to nearly 55% of librarians 
(AFLCIO, 2016). Using this data, the degree's inaccessibility can be recast as a threat to the di- 


versity of the profession as a whole. 


Further, library salaries do not reflect the cost of the degree, and a number of profession- 
als are hoping for the public service loan forgiveness program to take care of them while barely 
making a dent in their principal. The public service loan forgiveness program provides loan for- 
giveness to students in the public sector who have made 120 consecutive loan payments since 
October 2007 ("FSA Loan Programs Fact Sheet, n.d.). This program has been under attack by the 
House of Representatives in the past, and is under threat by the current administration (Depart- 
ment of Education, 2016. Weissmann, 2017). 

In short, the current degree structure, culture of underpaid labor, and overpriced pathways 
to a professional career are a bureaucratic slap in the face to anyone who dreams of becoming an 
in formation professional. And as professionals, we need to do better. As one interviewee wrote, 

"I don’t know what the solution to our problem is. But I do know that what we are doing is 
morally wrong - tying people to tens of thousands of dollars in debt when we can’t expect that 
they will be able to find full-time employment in the field." While my initial reaction to many of 
the stories I encountered in my research caused a radical, Lutherian, anti-capitalist stirring in my 
soul, I will not be nailing 95 theses to the doors of any library school. Instead, my recommenda- 
tions focus on manageable actions that institutions and workplaces can take to support their stu- 
dents, from providing up-to-date findable loan information to encouraging more pathways to 
paraprofessional success. 

II. Methodology 

In April 2016, 1 sent a survey via email to approximately ten library affiliated listservs 
ranging from Code4Lib to the UMD iSchool discussion list. While I attempted to keep the reach 
small and controlled to only library affiliated listservs, the survey link quickly spread to Twitter 


and other social media. The survey attracted 1,630 qualified responses and ran for two weeks in 
total. Using skip logic, all potential respondents who did not attend a library school (26 in total) 
were automatically disqualified. 497 participants provided their emails for interview post-survey. 

I received 215 partial responses. In September 2016, 1 conducted qualitative interviews with par- 
ticipants. I conducted 32 15-20 minute phone interviews and received 38 written questionnaires 
in response to my questions. 

Potential biases include my own research bias surrounding debt and the degree, particu- 
larly in regards to the qualitative interviews. Other unforeseen biases include that the highest 
debt bracket available in the questions was $25,000+, which after several qualitative interviews 
as well as survey write-in responses I now realize is too low to encapsulate the entire spectrum of 
library debt. In addition, the survey was not formulated for professionals with more than one 
masters degree. Though I attempted to include the full spectrum of types of graduate school 
loans and financing, some participants found these categories confusing or limiting and wrote in 
a response (many of which matched the responses available in the survey.) 

Finally, the survey presents significant selection bias in librarians who were digitally 
savvy and willing to fill out an anonymous survey about money. 

II. Research Questions 

I sought to research the debt landscape and outlook for information professionals, particu- 
larly for emerging professionals. The underlying assumption of the research was that the current 
structure and cost of the graduate degree creates an untenable situation for students within the 
field. With median library salaries hovering at approximately $56,880 per year according to the 
Department of Labor with a slow growth outlook at 2% and part time positions growing, a high 


loan burden would be impossible for new librarians to shoulder (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
2015). In addition, I sought to understand the degree's role as gatekeeper in order to make rec- 
ommendations to reform the degree and profession. 

I also aimed to understand the factors that effect debt, including age, amount of under- 
graduate debt, and types of financial aid received from institutions, including fellowships, assist- 
antships, and scholarships. 

TIT. Results 

i. Summary of Survey Responses 

82.7% of respondents received a masters degree and 16.0% were in progress. Between . 
1.3% and 5% had either abandoned their studies or never received their degree. 61.1% of re- 
spondents received a degree in Library and Information Science, 30.2% in Library Science, and 
4.2% in in formation science. Popular write-ins include “Archival Management,” dual masters in 
Library Science and a humanities field, and “Information Studies.” 55.6% of respondents attend- 
ed in-state universities with in-state tuition. 17.2% of respondents received their masters with out 
of state tuition, and 20.5% attended a private university. In the write-in responses, several partic- 
ipants indicated that institutions like the University of Washington iSchool, while a state institu- 
tion, do not provide tuition benefits. In addition, several write-ins received one year of in-state 
tuition by establishing residency in the state where they attended school. Online programs also 
tend to have the same tuition regardless of location. Syracuse University was the most common 
graduate institution, comprising almost 100 respondents out of 1700. 

The vast majority of survey respondents graduated from their program in the past 16 
years, with only 14.1% of respondents graduating before 2000. 32.6% of respondents graduated 


within the past five years. Reflecting the overall demographics of Library Science, 81.6% of re- 
spondents were women. The ALA estimated that nearly 84% of librarians were women in 201 1 
(AFLCIO, 2011). 95.9% of respondents were currently employed, 84.6% full time. Nearly all 
respondents were employed in a library, though titles varied greatly, from Reference and Instruc- 
tion to Systems Librarian. Other professions included Legal Secretaries, Paralegals, nonprofits, 
waitressing, operations, substitute teaching and retail. Reference, instruction, director, and spe- 
cialist appeared most often in the 1,393 write-in responses. These findings appear consistent with 
the 2013 report Emerging Career Trends for Information Professionals, which found that tradi- 
tional library positions most often include reference, metadata, and research. Emerging trends, 
such as data, outreach, and user services (or user experience) were not reflected in respondents' 
job titles (San Jose State University 2012). 46.2% of respondents were employed in an academic 
library and 24.6% in public. 242 write-in responses focused on school libraries, government in- 
stitutions, nonprofits, and corporate archives. 81.9% of respondents began their degree when 
they were under 35 years old, and 42.3% between the ages of 22-26. 

82.4% of respondents received their degree in under six semesters, and more than 50% of 
respondents finished within 4 semesters. 52.8% of respondents attended school full-time. Al- 
though the demographics skewed on the younger side, 34.7% of survey respondents claimed to 
have worked for over 7 years before entering library school. 44.3% had never worked in a library 
before they attended school. The majority of students financed their education via multiple 
sources: loans, fellowships, out of pocket, and scholarships. The greatest correlation was be- 
tween a combination of loans and fellowships or assistantships, with a combination of loans and 
“other" (unspecified) close behind. 67% of respondents took out some loans for graduate school 


and 48.2% paid some percentage out-of-pocket. Though the survey shows correlation between 
loans and unspecified funding, very few students financed their education with a combination of 
loans and fellowships. 

Surprisingly, more than 50% of respondents held fewer than $5,000 in undergraduate 
loans, with the rest of responses split between $5,000-$15,000 (26%) and more than $15,000 
(24%). 30.6% of respondents took out more than $25,000 in graduate loans. 52.7% of respon- 
dents did not receive any financial aid from their institutions. Unsubsidized Stafford Loans were 
the most common type of loans (52.9%), with Graduate PLUS loans following (22.1%). Only 
7% of students took out private loans. 

The question on whether or not graduate institutions provided loan counseling proved 
confusing to many respondents. The majority of 69.2% responded no, but results are invalidated 
by write-ins, with many "yes" responses clarifying their responses with question marks, 

"Maybe," "Possibly," "I don't remember," and "Yes, but it was more of a reminder to pay." 

While schools tout their assistantship programs, which exist to provide valuable work ex- 
perience to students, 5 1 .7% of respondents worked outside of their graduate institution. Howev- 
er, of the 245 write in responses, nearly half worked some combination of the two jobs. Very few 
students worked a paid internship, but nearly 42% of students worked for class credit. 18.2% 
worked for experience but no pay. 

The final charts indicate how long students pay off their graduate loans. 76% of students 
who had paid off their loans paid them off within 1 1 years, though 55.4% did not expect to pay 
off their loans within five years of working in the field. 


ii. Factor analysis 


Year completed graduate school: Increased tuition does not equal increased aid 

14.1% of survey respondents graduated before 2000, 7.5% from 2000-2004, 9.9 from 
2004-2008, 21.8 from 2008-2012, 32.7 from 2012-2016, 14.7% were currently in progress. A 
rough split between "Library Science" and "Library and Information Science" begins to appear 
around 2008-2012, with the majority of degrees granted in Library and Information science in 
that time. The number of students choosing in-state tuition, out of state tuition, and private de- 
grees stays stable for all students at approximately 55%, 21%, and 17% respectively, as does 
gender, at approximately 81% female and 18% male. The ages of students is also consistent, with 
around 40% of respondents entering school between 22-26 from before 2000 to the present. 

Stark differences begin to appear when questions were asked regarding full-time em- 
ployment. While nearly 95% of all respondents are employed at some level, 15% of graduates 
from 2012-2016 are employed part time, contrasted with a steady 5-8% in other years. This find- 
ing is also congruous with qualitative findings, that while most librarians are able to find some- 
thing in the first four years, it is often part time and low paying, which can lead to loan defer- 
ment or forbearance. In additions, titles begin to change among more recent graduates, with 
"digital," "media," and "technology" beginning to appear around 2012. Jobs also appear to diver- 
sify, with 30.2% of recent graduates working in an alternative or "other" library, as contrasted 
with 19.8% of graduates from before 2000. It also appears to be taking students longer to com- 
plete their degrees, with 24.5% of students currently in progress taking over six semesters to 
complete their degree, as contrasted with 11.8% of graduates from before 2000. While this num- 
ber shoots up significantly for current students, the number of semesters do steadily rise from a 
majority of students spending 3-4 semesters on their degrees to 4-5 around 2004. The number of 


students doing their degree part time also appears to be rising slightly, from around 27% to 34% 


average. 

It appears that respondents who graduated before 2000 were also slightly more likely to 
have worked in a library, museum, or archive, at 62.4% before 2000 and 53.6% from 2008-2012. 
Current students are more likely to have worked in a museum or archive. 

Around 2000, the number of students taking out loans begins to rise and then steadily ris- 
es for the next few years with loans eventually surpassing out-of-pocket spending among current 
students. From 2004-2016, nearly half of all respondents financed with loans, with the percent- 
age spending out of pocket steadily decreasing. 

Unsurprisingly, where these charts begin to diverge surrounds undergraduate loan debt. 
81.2% of graduates before 2000 had under $5000 in student loan debt when they began their 
graduate education. By the current day, 31.8% of MLS students report over $15,000 in student 
loan debt. This number rises consistently over time, though 51.1% of current students still report 
holding under $5,000 in undergraduate loans. 

More current students are also, unsurprisingly, borrowing far more than other generations 
of librarians. Only 1% of students borrowed over $25,000 in loans before 2000, whereas 26.6% 
of students report that amount of borrowing today. The percentage of Unsubsidized Stafford and 
Graduate Plus loans is also shooting up, comprising more than 50% of today's borrowing, as con- 
trasted with approximately 30% before 2000. In addition, the percentages of students receiving 
either partial or full financial aid has not increased significantly, despite exponential increases in 


the price of education. 42.5% of respondents report receiving no financial aid from their institu- 


tions, down from 53.2% before 2000. The number of students receiving full financial aid has 
stayed steady, around 9-11%. 

Another number that has risen significantly is the number of students doing internships 
for credit. While the numbers of students doing paid or unpaid internships is relatively steady, 
credit internships are on the rise, up to 40.4% between 2012-2016. Hearteningly, more students 
are working in their graduate institutions, up to 57.6% among current graduates. 

Due to skip logic, the data around repayment and graduate year is not statistically signifi- 
cant, but one can determine the data point of possible repayment: Consistently from 2004 on- 
ward, over 60% of students do not expect to pay off their loans within five years. While current 
students remain slightly more optimistic, the chances of five year repayment appear to be grim. 
Age: Older students borrowing less, taking longer in programs tailored to their needs 

Older respondents were slightly more likely to attend in-state with in-state tuition and be 
currently employed in coordinator or administrative roles. In addition, they are far more likely to 
attend part time, with only 28.6% of older students attending school full time, versus 64.9% of 
22-26 year olds. For this reason, older students take longer to finish, with nearly 30% reporting 
more than 6 semesters in graduate school. In addition, older students are more likely to hold 
much fewer undergraduate loans, with 73.9% of students over 35 reporting less than $5000 in 
loans. Older students appear slightly more likely to have supervisory responsibilities, but they 
are less likely to work in a library than younger students, perhaps due to the proliferation of li- 
brary "work study" jobs on college campuses. 

Although older students are more likely to spend more time in graduate school, they are 
also borrowing less than 22-26 year olds, with 47% reporting fewer than $5,000 in graduate 


loans, contrasted with 3 1 .6% of 22-26 year olds. Older students are also more likely to be work 
sponsored, or sponsored by other means, like the GI Bill or a spouse. In addition, older students 
are more likely to work outside of their institutions and less likely to do a graduate internship for 
credit, with 44.5% claiming they did no graduate internships, contrasted with 35.7% of 22-26 
year olds. 

Nearly 47% of students over 35 report taking out fewer than $5000 in loans. Only 31.6% 
of students 22-26 report the same. However, the two numbers appear polarized: most students at 
both ages took out either less than $5,000 or more than $25,000, with numbers in between under- 
represented in the data. In addition, older students appear slightly less likely to receive financial 
aid at 57.9% with no aid versus 51% of younger students. 

While data on the types of loans that students take out appears to be roughly equivalent, 
nearly 34.5% of students over 35 report taking out no loans, contrasted with approximately 20% 
of all students 22-34. Older students also appear far more likely to do distance education, with 
respondents split roughly in half, possibly due to life choices and previous work obligations. 
Older students are also far more likely to work a job outside of their graduate institution, with 
nearly 61.4% of respondents reporting jobs outside, contrasted with approximately 50% of 
younger students. 

Students with high loan debt: New graduates unlikely to pay off their loans soon 

This survey proved that new students are taking out more loans than ever before, with nearly half 
of all respondents (45.7%) who took out more than $25,000 in loans graduating within the last 
four years. These students are also three times more likely to be employed part time, at 15.3%, 1 


1 This data is possibly skewed by the recent graduate status of many respondents. 


and skew toward the younger side. Interestingly, students who attend longer are not necessarily 
borrowing more: only 11.2% of all students borrowing over $25,000 attended school for six se- 
mesters or more, and the majority of students appear to rack up this much debt in 3-5 semesters, 
at 62.6%. In addition, students with high debt loads are predominantly full-time students, and 
nearly 40% were in state. Nearly half of all students with high debt loads had never worked in a 
library. More than half (53%) took out Unsubsidized Stafford Loans, but interestingly, the per- 
centage who received financial aid did not increase, remaining roughly level with the averages of 
all students. 

Nearly 63.1% of students with a high debt burden did not receive a graduate fellowship, though 
the majority (over 80%) worked a job while attending graduate school. 90.7% of all students 
with high debt burdens do not expect to pay off their loans within live years of working in the 
field. 

Students with high undergraduate debt: A divided loan burden 

Like students with high graduate debt, students with high undergraduate debt tend to be 
younger, more recent graduates. Students with high undergraduate debt appear to be slightly 
more likely to attend a state school with in-state tuition, at 57.9%. They also appear more likely 
to take out higher loan debts for graduate school, with 44.3% reporting that they took out more 
than $25,000 in graduate loan debt. Although students with high undergraduate loan debt report 
taking out higher loans, they also appear less inclined to take out loans in general, taking out 
fewer, larger loans instead. Surprisingly, students with high overall loan burdens from under- 
graduate and graduate school feel more confident in their ability to pay off their graduate loans in 


the first five years of working. 


These students are more likely to have worked in a library, with nearly 60% reporting 
yes. Possibly for this reason, they are also slightly more likely to receive a fellowship during 
graduate school, with 46% of respondents claiming that they had received one. 

IV. Interviews 

"I used to recommend the field of librarianship to others... UNTIL the cost of Library School 
went over $10,000, this was about 2001. After 2001, 1 started talking people OUT of considering 
becoming a librarian. " 

The approximately seventy questionnaires and interviews provided an in-depth look at 
satisfaction, debt, and struggle within the profession. Information professionals appear, by and 
large, to feel that they are "called" to their work. As one participant stated, "I am happy I went 
only because I needed the degree to even attempt a professional career in my field... I do not re- 
gret going even though I am working part-time, because I don’t know what else I would be doing 
for a career." Few described struggling with the decision to attend library school, and nearly all 
rate their job satisfaction around an eight out of ten, with ten being the highest. The question of 
whether the debt was worth the degree was a near non-issue because there are nearly no other 
pathways to becoming full-time librarians. 

However, professionals uniformly agree that the cost of the degree is too high for the pay 
rate after completion. In addition, nearly all interviewees emphasized the role of work experience 
in their graduate experience. Many asserted that the primary indicator of success in the degree 
was work experience, and that theory-heavy classes were not useful to them as professionals. 
Most also claimed that the classes in the first year that taught highly practical skills like reference 
interviews, collection development, or cataloging were the most helpful to them. Due to a com- 


bination of professional work and practical classes, most students claimed to feel prepared for 
their careers when they left school, though nearly all emphasized it was the "real world experi- 
ence" that prepared them. 

Most students with high loan burdens reported delaying important life milestones like 
purchasing a car or home. One librarian, who reported increasing her earnings by 250% after re- 
ceiving her degree wrote that she thinks about loans, "Every. Damn. Day. I always wanted to 
own a house and have some land. At my current rate, that will happen when I am 85." Several 
other librarians reported struggling with the decision to purchase a car, even though it would 
make it easier to get to work, and still others claimed that high loan burdens caused them to de- 
lay other life decisions like purchasing a home, getting married, or having children while work- 
ing with low salaries and high loan burdens. A recent graduate reported, "I fall into that millenni- 
al statistic of holding off on doing a lot of things in my life, like I don’t feel like I can have chil- 
dren because I have tens of thousands of dollars of debt. I don’t necessarily think that the degree 
was worth that much, but I don’t think it’s my fault, I think it’s the system’s fault. In order to do 
the thing that is my calling, I was wired to do this degree." 

Perhaps in large part because so many librarians appear to feel called to their work, the 
vast majority of respondents rated their happiness with their decision to attend library school be- 
tween a seven and an eight out of ten with ten being the highest. Although students were margin- 
ally pleased with their decision to attend library school, a general refrain among high borrowers 
was that the cost of the degree was not reflected in library salaries. In 2015, Library Journal re- 
ported that the average library salary differed by type of library, but only private industry li- 
braries exceeded the overall average salary of around $48, 000/year (Allard, 2015). As one partic- 


ipant asserted, "I’m happy I went, but wish the experience had been more focused on job place- 
ment. Technological skills... are probably most useful since they are highly transferable." An- 
other participant with a background in the arts working as an adjunct librarian said, "I feel cheat- 
ed because I thought the MLIS degree could lead to a stable position... It was just so expensive, I 
feel I did not learn for my money’s worth, and I am still not in a stable position... I have not 
made a dent in my loans (80K), still work as an adjunct librarian, and was not prepared by library 
school for the academic market... I am not sure how school or public track would even begin to 
allow me to pay off my loans either, judging from the salaries in my region. The price is simply 
too high for the degree based on what librarians eventually earn." 

Whether or not students are pleased with the quality of their studies, the current degree 
structure shuts out all students who cannot commit large amounts of time and significant 
amounts of funds to their studies. Nearly no student interviewed reported that they believed that 
they would pay off their loans within the first five years, and many of the respondents derisively 
laughed at the question. 

A general tenor of helplessness and self-blame pervade the interviews as if massive loans 
are a natural and necessary fact of the profession, one that every library professional must silent- 
ly burden. They enjoy the work, but realize that their job came at an extreme personal cost, a de- 
cision that they could shoulder for the rest of their lives. 

V. Recommendations 

This section will focus on scenarios that could transform the MLS into a revolutionary program 
that supports a changing profession. The quotes below each recommendation come from qualita- 


tive interviews and are meant to be illustrative of each recommendation. 


Better financing information and counseling for students 

"They offer loan counseling, I think, but I didn ’t know about it until last week, but that ’s because 
I happened to be in the right place. It seemed more for undergrads. " 

"I feel no affinity towards my school. There was so much out there and they never informed me 
about any of it. " 

Many of the qualitative interviewees discussed a general inability to figure out how they 
would finance the degree from one semester to the next. As schools try to attract qualified stu- 
dents from out of state, it is a leap of faith for students to move across the country without know- 
ing whether their degrees would be partially or fully funded or whether they would find work as 
a student. While library schools cannot usually control whether or not students earn on-campus 
positions, they can at least provide accurate information to students about the kinds of jobs and 
tuition remission programs available so they can begin to research and apply for them before 
they are on campus. 

In addition, several interviewees claimed to not know about scholarships or fellowships 
they qualified for due to universities’ inability to point them to useful information. One respon- 
dent claimed that their school told them to research scholarships as a way to hone their research 
skills. Other institutional complaints included the sentiment that students "did not know what 
they were getting themselves into" in terms of a dwindling, low paying job market with high 
amounts of debt. Several felt that their institution was intentionally obfuscating information as a 
means of exerting control over their finances. 

While institutions will probably not lower their prices in the near future, they can at least 
alleviate some of the pressure by providing complete, timely, and honest information in central- 


ized databases to their students in order to help them pay for school. Library school financing is 
very often institutionally dependent. While national databases exists, library schools should as- 
sist their students in finding suitable jobs and scholarships as well as provide compassionate 
counseling to help students make informed decisions on loans and scholarships. 

Shorter, more flexible degree programs 

"I quit my job to go back to school. I wanted to get through it quickly so I only worked part time. 
Loans financed not only the tuition but paid my other bills... " 

" There seemed to be a lot of repetition in our classes, we were learning a lot of the same thing. 
It’s a lot of on the job learning. The last semester was very different from the first semester -first 
semester was classes, and the last was an internship. " 

Many qualitative interviews discussed the difficulties of attending school full time while 
working full time. Even for online students, a full-time course load with a full-time job is a diffi- 
cult schedule to maintain. 

For non-traditional students, two years and significant loans are often not an option. By 
providing more short, flexible, inexpensive, low to no residency degree programs, library schools 
could attract a more diverse group of students. These programs would focus on short, practical 
skills that could be learned in short bursts so as to get students into the field as quickly as possi- 
ble to try different positions in libraries. 

Other professions, such as computer programming, have adopted this self-directed course 
model to great effect, and there is no reason why the Masters of Library Science cannot adopt a 
similar model. Another successful program model is the Georgia Tech Online Master of Science 
in Computer Science, which allows students to flexibly complete their degrees for approximately 


$7,000. This diverse program is possible due to public/private partnerships with the school 
(Udacity and AT&T), which MLS programs would be perfectly situated to similarly take advan- 
tage of (Fenton, 2016). 

Apprenticeship model 

"I worked the summer in between my two years and my last semester at the archives at the 
school. Everything else was internships that were unpaid for credit. Looking at all the job de- 
scriptions after I graduated, they ’re real life skills that you have to have, like customer service 
and having 1-2 years of experience, and library school didn i give that to us. Because my experi- 
ence was in archives, in public or academic library jobs it’s hard to see how those jobs fit in a 
customer service or reference. I got the background, but not enough experience. " 

"I think insuring that everyone has an assistantship (that wants one) would be a great way of 
making sure everyone is prepared. " 

Students should not be taking out significant loan debt while working within their chosen 
field. The rise of the "credit" internship means that a number of students are paying their institu- 
tion to work within their chosen field with nearly no faculty supervision and low to no payment. 
Library schools should reflect this reality while supporting students to explore various careers. 
One option would be one year of classes with a second year of paid internships in the field. This 
option would significantly lower the cost of school and provide students valuable work experi- 
ence. 


More pathways for a paraprofessional to professional track 


"We have to stop standing by while everything is deprofessionalized - or, we have to ad- 
mit that most libraries can run with paraprofessional staff, and we stop making people get a 
piece of paper for tens of thousands of dollars to let them join our club. " 

Most qualitative interviews claimed that the greatest metric of success as a librarian was 
working in a library before attending library school. According to the ALA's own numbers from 
2004, paraprofessionals make up an estimated 50% of all library workers (Hernandez 2004). 
There is no clear pathway to professional librarianship from paraprofessional positions, and 
many paraprofessionals confided during interviews that they felt they would need to leave their 
institutions, even after receiving the degree, for higher salary attainment. Underpaying parapro- 
fessionals and forcing them to eventually receive an expensive degree after years of service is 
unethical and undermining to the profession. As most qualitative interviews asserted that the best 
way to become a librarian is to work in a library, library schools and institutions should support 
paraprofessionals through grants, work-assistantships, tuition remission, and the opportunity to 
attend classes during work hours. 

In addition, providing better pathways to paraprofessional success is a key indicator of 
increased diversity in the field due to a more diverse support staff that already exists within li- 
braries. While a few paraprofessional scholarships exist, these kinds of programs need to be vast- 
ly expanded for a more diverse workforce. 

Expand public service loan forgiveness programs 

"I knew about the public service loan forgiveness program, as well as the income based repay- 


ment programs so I was never too concerned about my ability to handle my debt. I do take per- 


sonal debt very seriously but felt reassured by the availability of the loan repayment programs... 

I don ’t know what I would have done if I had private loans!" 

"I still had debt from undergrad, $40,000 and $50,000 from grad school. I started out with 
$90,000. Because I’m paying on an income-based repayment schedule and have paid $12,000, 1 
have more than I started with, like $119,000. It’s a little frightening that I can make all these 
payments and still have more loans than I started with " 

"I am happy that I worked toward a MLS. I would have preferred to do so with less debt. The 
benefit of moving forward along a career path is worth the cost. That being said, having loan 
forgiveness greatly helps my outlook. " 

A surprisingly high number of qualitative interviews brought up the Public Service Loan 
Forgiveness program, which forgives debt after 120 on-time, consecutive payments on consoli- 
dated direct loans. Currently, the program is not capped, provided that loans were paid after Oc- 
tober 2007 and consolidated (FSA Loan Programs Fact Sheet, n.d.). The public service loan for- 
giveness program expands to all libraries, both academic and public, so an expanded public ser- 
vice loan forgiveness program would provide more pathways for loan repayment for a significant 
amount of librarians. 

Library professional organizations should take an active role in advocating and lobbying 
for an expanded definition of the public service loan forgiveness program. As advocacy organi- 
zations, their voices matter in the fight for more student debt forgiveness and they represent a 
significant number of public service workers. 


VI. Conclusion 


The library degree is too expensive, but its expense is also endemic of a variety of soci- 
etal ills, from the student loan crisis to wage and job stagnation to the devaluing of skilled tech- 
nical labor to historic devaluation of women's labor to degree inflation. In addition, the research 
shows that the state of the field, while difficult to enter, has not always had this level of debt and 
gatekeeping, with student loans beginning to spike around 2012. 

While most argue to change the content of the degree to teach more "practical" or "tech- 
nical" skills, the problem appears to be in the degree itself. Library workers are content, but 
many are beholden to their loans at a rapidly and terrifyingly increasing rate. Graduate spending 
is outpacing undergraduate spending, and the degree needs to be reconsidered in order to keep up 
with the economic precarity of the current day. 

What the recommendations in this chapter comprise, primarily, is an increased ethic of 
care within the library community. The concept of the "ethic of care" as introduced by Amelia 
Abreu in her talk "Towards an Ethics of Care" posits that jobs, economies, and educational insti- 
tutions beg the question: "Aside from market assigned values of products and services, do orga- 
nizations do a good job in treating people fairly, or do they leave certain folks behind, either sys- 
tematically or anecdotally (Abreu 2016)?" By operating according to the ALA's own code of 
ethics, "We strive for excellence in the profession by maintaining and enhancing our own knowl- 
edge and skills, by encouraging the professional development of co-workers, and by fostering the 
aspirations of potential members of the profession (ALA 2008)," we must advocate for an ethics 
of care that includes all potential colleagues, not just those who can make the sacrifice for the 
degree. The MLS should not be a contract you have to take - it should be a promise for a more 
fulfilled career, and it is up to us to make it so. 
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